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acquired houses to provide an income for their old age or for
their dependants, the charitably-minded left their legacies in
the form of quit-rents and rent-charges. Since freeholds were
few and corporations normally let at beneficial rents, some of
this investing was in the form of purchases of long leases. The
capital available was used to pay the fine, and sub-letting at
rack rents provided a handsome return. Fresh funds, as they
accumulated, might be used to buy new leases, or be laid out
on extending one already in existence.1 Reversions were also
bought, thus securing to the purchaser a term in some property
at the end of the tenure then in force. By these last and by
family settlements of all kinds further complexity was added to
an already complicated system of tenures. The leases and re-
leases whicK were so freely used to protect wives and depen-
dants from rogues, or fraud, or their own follies; the frequency
of life interests; and the carefully secured rights of minors all
added rigidity to the complexity. The whole system, moreover,
was tied and secured with every precaution that legal skill could
devise. Every right of the landlord was protected and every
duty of the tenant defined.
When the Fire destroyed 13,000 houses, it was not therefore
a burning-out of 13,000 freeholders, any more than it was the
burning of property protected against such a contingency by an
impregnable system of insurance.2 It was not even a loss which
could be confined to the owners and tenants of the burnt houses.
The whole community was involved. The flames had destroyed
a substantial part of the accumulated savings of generations and
had wiped out most of the security behind a highly complicated
system of investment,8 The immediate sufferers might be
1 B.M. Add. MS. 5063 gives many instances, e.g. Nos. 48, 61, 76.
2 In one of the insurance offices in the present city of London a large picture of the
burning of San Francisco reminds insurers that calamities can still occur, and that
companies with all their assets in one place may be as hard hit by them as the clients
they attempt to protect.
8 After the Fire the rule-of-thumb valuation of the burnt properties gave one-third
to the site and the balance to the building. The question is elaborately discussed in
The Purchaser's Pattern, by H. Phillippes. Its fifth edition (1676) contained a special
section dealing with problems arising out of the Fire.
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